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Union at large.   Thus, while the power of modifying
and changing their legislation at pleasure was pre-
, served in all the republics, they were forbidden to
enact ex post facto laws, or to create a class of nobles
Jn their community.   Lastly, as it was necessary that
^the Federal Government should be able to fulfil its
.engagements, it was endowed with an unlimited power
'bf levying taxes.
In examining the balance of power as established
by the Federal Constitution ; in remarking on the
one hand the portion of sovereignty which has been
reserved to the several States, and on the other the
share of power which the Union has assumed, it is
evident that the Federal legislators entertained the
clearest and most accurate notions on the nature of
the centralization of government. The United States
form not only a republic, but a confederation ; never-
theless the authority of the nation is more central
than it was in several of the monarchies of Europe
when the American Constitution was formed. . . .
The great difficulty was, not to devise the Constitu-
tion to the Federal Government, but to find out a
method of enforcing its laws. Governments have in
general but two means of overcoming the opposition
of the people they govern, viz. the physical force
which is at their own disposal, and the moral force
which they derive from the decisions of the courts of
justice.
A Government which should have no other means
of exacting obedience than open war must be very
near its ruin, for one of two alternatives would then
-probably occur : if its authority was small and its
character temperate, it would not resort to violence
till the last extremity, and it would connive at a
number of partial acts of insubordination, in which
case the State would gradually fall into anarchy ; if